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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 
HAECKEL'S THESES FOR A MONISTIC ALLIANCE.* 

Professor Haeckel has written a series of theses, which are 
intended as a confession of faith for all those who would embrace 
a scientific world-conception, and take a firm stand on monism as 
contrasted with the traditional dualism of dogmatic Christianity 
and kindred religions of the past. He thinks that the time has come 
for all monists to form a great monistic alliance and these articles 
are intended to serve as the standard around which they should 
rally. Unfortunately the theses are so contentious that they must 
be irritating to the large masses who, though they are willing to 
follow science wherever it may lead, have not yet renounced their 
allegiance to the old religious ideals ; and though willing to discard 
any errors of dogma or tradition, do not propose to surrender 
whatever good there is in religion. 

It is further unfortunate that the formulation of the outlines 
of the scientific world-conception is rather slovenly and made with- 
out due precaution. For instance, the term a priori is introduced 
and expressly referred to Kant. Apriorism, as well as all assertions 
of metaphysics, is rejected and Kant's name is put in parentheses 
to leave no doubt as to whose philosophy is meant. This is done 
in spite of the fact that Professor Haeckel is very familiar with 
Kant's philosophy, to which he devotes a special chapter in one of 
his larger works. He should have borne in mind that Kant's doc- 
trine of the a priori is quite in keeping with a scientific philosophy 
in the most rigorous sense of the word, and that Kant's metaphys- 

* Prof. Ernst Haeckel's confession of faith, entitled Universal Monistic 
Alliance, Theses for the Organisation of Monism, was presented before the 
International Congress of Freethinkers at St. Louis, Mo. A revised edition 
of the translation then under discussion has been published by The Humani- 
tarian Review Office, 852 East Lee St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ics should not be confounded with the metaphysical systems of many 
of his interpreters and followers. 1 

In a similar way I take exception to his doctrine of determinism 
which excludes the possibility of free will. 2 I object to his treatment 
of the origin of man as being descended from the ape. 3 Presumably 
we agree as to facts, but we differ as to the propriety of the mode of 
presenting them. I am further not satisfied in having the oneness 
of nature limited to biology and physics, as if the realm built up by 
man (who with all his wealth of moral ideals and scientific attain- 
ments is simply characterized as a social animal) were a mere and 
insignificant variation of biological phenomena.* 

But in addition to the carelessness with which these thirty 
theses have been drawn up, Professor Haeckel commits another 
mistake almost more grievous. He speaks of divine revelation as 
being based either upon lack of clearness or intentional fraud, a 
theory much in vogue among the rationalists of the eighteenth 
century but long since discarded by historians and investigators. He 
has not as yet learned to apply the theory of evolution to the domain 
of religion and the history of science. He appears to be unmindful 
of the fact that ideas pass through definite phases of growth, and 
that some errors are inevitable because natural, and that these errors 
contain a truth which has to be sifted from preliminary formulations 
by a slow process of maturation. 

The mythology and dogmatism of the earlier stages of our 
religious development are not so much errors — let alone frauds — 
as transitory phases, in the same way that flowers and the unripe 
state of fruit are essential steps in the preparation of the seed. 

Professor Haeckel ought to be the last man to disregard the 
evolutionary phase in both religion and science; and knowing well 
that evolution is the dominant law of life, he ought to have shown 

1 Kant's inventory of the a priori is practically the domain of pure reason. 

'According to my definition, will is free whenever it can act according 
to its own nature, and not (as others have it) when it can will as it pleases. 
The contrast is between free will and compulsion, not between free will and 
determinism. Every act is determined, but acts of free will are determined 
by the character of the acting person, while acts of compulsion are not. To 
identify freedom of will with indeterminism is simply a confusion of thought, 
for there is no sense in the proposition that will, in order to be free, ought to 
be undetermined — an arbitrary product of chance. There would be no ethics 
without freedom of will. For further details see Fundamental Problems, p. 
191 ff. ; The Monist, Vol. Ill, pp. 86-87 ; The Ethical Problem, pp. 45-50. 

* See the author's article "The Ascent of Man," The Open Court, March. 
1904- 

4 1 have discussed Professor Haeckel's position in the second part of a 
recent article "Theology as a Science," The Monist, Vol. XIII, p. 24 ff. 
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more consideration of and love for the past, which is preparatory 
of the present and the future. If he had done so he would have 
seen in the churches more that is good and would have endeavored 
to advance the essential and purify it of its unessential and transi- 
tory elements. 

Having stated our general criticism of Haeckel's theses, there 
is scarcely any need of entering into further details and pointing 
out how mistaken he is in emphasizing the one-sided view of the 
naturalist against the traditional conservatism of the churches. Thus 
he appears as an enemy to the existing churches instead of rejoicing 
at their higher development into a new and truer interpretation of 
their dogmas, and, though perhaps without meaning it, he introduces 
into the scientific atmosphere of those of his followers who accept 
the results of science rather than its methods, a spirit of iconoclasm 
which if it became predominant among liberals would be lament- 
able in the highest degree. 

A confession of faith ought to be positive and not predomi- 
nantly negative. It ought to state what is, or is to be, believed and 
not to reject the belief of others, unless in very general terms and 
without entering into details. Professor Haeckel might as well 
have added to his denunciation of Christianity, a condemnation of 
the faith of fetish worshipers in the darkest part of Africa, or the 
superstitions that still prevail in many temples of the Celestial Em- 
pire, or especially all modern aberrations of New Thought, Chris- 
tian Science and Freethought, for there are quite a number of wild 
theories which parade under this name and associate unhesitatingly 
with Haeckel's friends the Freethinkers. 

If the time has come for monists to rally under the flag of a 
common confession of faith, let it be simple and to the point — a 
statement of a few sentences which casts no slur on either dualism 
or pluralism, and leaves the consequences to be drawn by others 
from its own principles. 

The formulation of a confession of faith, be it for monists. 
freethinkers, rationalists, or any kindred spirits of progress, depends 
very much upon the occasion and purpose for which it is to be 
made ; but whatever circumstances might lead to it, it seems to me 
always preferable that it be limited to a statement of principles 
and that it exclude special results of investigation as much as 
possible. 

There is one point on which monists of every stripe and color 
can unite, and this is the recognition of science as the appropriate 
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method of determining truth. The highest authority in matters 
religious ought to be the truth, and we deem it our duty to search 
for the truth with the most rigorous method that science places at 
our disposal. p. c. 



REFLECTIONS ON MAGIC SQUARES. 
MATHEMATICAL, HISTORICAL, AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Mathematics, especially in the field where it touches philosophy, 
has always been my foible, and so Mr. W. S. Andrews' article on 
"Magic Squares" tempted me to seek a graphic key to the inter- 
relation among their figures which should reveal at a glance the 
mystery of their construction. 

THE ORDER OF FIGURES. 

In magic squares of odd numbers, 3X3, 5X5, 7X7, etc., 
there is no difficulty whatever, as Mr. Andrews' diagrams show at 
a glance. The consecutive figures run up slantingly in the form of 
a staircase, so as to let the next higher figure pass over into the 
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A SPECIMEN OF 5 X 5 MAGIC SQUARE. 

next higher or lower cell of the next row, and those figures that 
according to this method would fall outside of the square, revert 
into it as if the magic square were for the time (at the moment of 
crossing its boundary) connected with its opposite side into the 
shape of a cylinder. This cannot be done at once with both its two 
opposite vertical and its two opposite horizontal sides, but the pro- 



